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I  questions  for  TflE  EVANGELICAL  WITNESS. 

(CONTI.NUED  FROM  PAGE  82.) 

I  Q.  4th.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Luke,  xxii.  36  ? 
‘He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment 
and  buy  one.”  Does  it  not  seem  to  contradict  Mat. 
.\xvi.  52?  “  For  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword.” 

A.  We  have  heard  a  Hopkinsian  quote  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  texts  to  prove  that  God  not  only  is 
the  author  of  sin,  but  that  he  commands  it ;  at  the 
same  time  referring  to  the  following  verse ;  “  He 
was  numbered  among  the  transgresors,”  i.  e.  his 
disciples  who  would  be  transgressors  in  using  the 
sword.  To  mention  this  is  enough  to  refute  it, 
for  the  essence  of  transgression  is  disobedience  to 
the  divine  command.  Jf  Christ  had  literally  com¬ 
manded  the  buying  and  the  use  of  swords,  the 
disciples  would  have  transgressed  had  they  done 
otherwise. 

Christ  here  uses  the  allegorical  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Let  him  that  is  not  prepared  for  spiritual 
conflict,  now  prepare  himself,  by  furnishing  himself 
with  “the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word 
of  God.”  "  They  said  unto  him  Lord  here  are 
two  swords,  and  he  said  unto  them  it  is  enough.’ 
VOE.  IV. — No.  Ill.  9 
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This  Christ  never  would  have  said,  had  the  com-  I 
mand  been  literal ;  for  it  was  given  to  every  one  S 
of  his  disciples,  and  yet  when  they  shew  him  two  ^ 
sw  ords,  he  says,  “  it  is  enough” — not,  they  arc  | 
enough,  but  it  is.  You  understand  what  I  mean.  ^ 
With  this  view  of  the  passage  corresponds  the 
following  verse:  “For  I  say  unto  you  that  this  •- 
that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me, 
and  he  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors,  j 
for  the  things  concerning  me  have  an  end.”  All  * 
that  you  have  yet  suflered  in  the  spiritual  conflict 
is  as  nothing;  for  I  your  Lord  and  Master  must  very  j 
shortly  be  accounted  as  a  malefactor,  and  as  such,  | 
condemned  and  crucified  in  company  w  ith  men,  * 
who  shall  sufler  death  deservedly  for  their  evil 
deeds ;  then  youV’  sufl'erings  shall  begin.  After  my 
<leath,  the  enemy  will  rage  with  fury  against  you, 
as  my  disciples,  I  thus  give  you  warning  before¬ 
hand  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  danger. 
The  expression,  “Let  him  sell  his  garment  and  , 
buy  one,”  was  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Jews, 
used  at  the  feast  of  dedication.  “  If  a  man  had 
not  any  thing  to  eat,  but -what  he  had  by  alms,  he 
must  beg,  or  sell  his  garment,  and  take  oil  and 
lumps  and  light  them.”  The  import  of  all  this 
is,  the  duty  is  urgent  and  indispensable.  So  Christ 
uses'it.  “He  that  will  be  -my  disciple  must  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  .me.”  The-life  of  the  Christ- 
tian  is  a  life  of  warfare,  in  which  he  must  endure 
hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
W'as  indeed,  omphatically  the  case  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  followers  of  pur  Lord,  vyho  had  to  contend 
with  the  fiercest  oi>jJosition  from  the  bigoted,  Jew¬ 
ish  and  heathen  priesthood,  tyrannical  civil  rulers, 
and  often  an  infuriated  mob.  But  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
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iiolds.  The  mode  of  instruction  which  Christ 
uses  on  this  occasion  resembles  that  of  the  prophet, 
wiiomade  yokes  and  sent  them-to  the  king  of  Bab¬ 
ylon.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  te.\t  under  consideration,  and 
that  in  Matthew.  Though  self-defence  is  a  dic¬ 
tate  of  the  light  of  nature,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  God’s  people,  in  their  many  wars  un¬ 
dertaken  with  divine  approbation,  when  a  proper 
occasion  offers,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  success ; 
yet  for  a  few  Christians  to  resist  by  the  sword  the 
whole  power  of  the  world,  would  be  mere  folly-*- 
a  contest  in  which  they  must  perish  by  the  sword. 
God,  indeed,  could  work  miracles,  and  render 
them  victorious,  bat  he  declares  that  their  success 
shall  depend  on  the  right  use  of  their  spiritual  ar- 
moar,  and  that  his  religion  shall  not  be  propagat¬ 
ed  by  fire  and  sword. 

Q.  5th.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Johnx.xi.  25? 
“And  there  arc  also  many  other  things,  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  wriften  every  one, 
I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  con¬ 
tain  the  books  that  should  be  written .” 

A.  5th.  The  e.xpression  is  a  hyperbole.  The 
sayings  and  works  of  Christ  are  so  numerous,  that 
no  more  than  an  outline  of  them  could  be  given 
by  the  Evangelists  ;  and  even'  the  world  would 
not  hold  the  books  that  would  be  written,  were  all 
recorded.  It  is  .similar  to  that  in  Psak  evii.  2G. — 
Wiieroitis  said  of  mariner^  :  “  They  mount  up  to 
heaven,”  as  descriptive  of  the  elevation  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  The  figure  is  common  in  all 
languages. 


[to  be  CONTINVKP.] 
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ALPHABETICAL  WRITING  AND  PRINTING.. 

Tiinniver&ary  Address,  read  before  the  Walden  Lil*rary  Associa‘ 
tion,  January  31,  18^26,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Willson, patron  oi 
the  Institution. 

Met  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  an  as¬ 
sociation,  instituted  for  the  difliision  of  useful 
knowledge,  by  books,  you  will  permit  me  to  di¬ 
rect  your,  attention  in  this  address  to  the  origin, 
progress  and  uses  of  alphabetical  writing  and 
printing.  In  doing  this,  there  will  be  laid  before 
you  a  brief  outline  of  the  business  of  book-mak¬ 
ing.  Language  itself  is  so  abstruse  and  impor¬ 
tant,  that  it  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
an  immediate  gift  of  inspiration.  This  sentiment 
is  not  altogether  accurate.  When  Adam,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  gave  names  to  the  various  ranks 
of  animals,  he  laid  ihe  basis,  on  which  the  stupen¬ 
dous  superstruclure  of  all  languages  has  since 
been  reared.  Next  in  importance  to  the  art  of 
eomriiunicating  thought  by  words,  w^as  the  analy- 
fis  of  the  vocables  into  their  elementary  sounds, 
and  the  representation  .of  these  elements  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  this  discovery  was 
made  at  an  early  period  after  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage,  it  certainly  did  not  come  into  genera!  use, 
for  many  ages  after.  Some  mode  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  important  human  discove¬ 
ries  and  transactions,  by  permanent  sensible  signs, 
appears  to  be  almost  indispensable  in  the  business 
of  social  life,  and  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  Part¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose,  sacrifices  w^ere  instituted,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  revelation  of  the  first  promise, 
and  w'^ere  to  be  offered  for  a  long  series  of  ages. 
The  rain-bow  was  made  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
of  Noah,  and  circumcision  of  the  Abrahamic  cov¬ 
enant.  W  hen  the  Lord  renewed  the  covenant 
of  Abraham^  with  Jacob,  in  Bethel,  that  patriarch 
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erected  a  stone  pillar,  in  commemoration  of  the 
transaction.  The  memory  of  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Jacob  and  Laban,  was  preserved  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  record.  To  this  origin  we  trace  the  erection 
of  troj>hies  of  victory  on  the  battle  grounds  w'here 
victory  has  been  obtained  over  an  enemy.  On 
.such  monuments,  were  afterwards  inscribed  signifi¬ 
cant  emblems,  or  hieroglyphical  representations, 
which  were  themselves  an  improvement  on  a 
more  ancient  practice  of  making  literal  and  rude 
pictures  of  sensible  objects.  Of  this  we  have  an 
e.vample  in  the  case  of  the  Mexicans,  who  when 
the  ships  of  Columbus  arrived  on  the  coast  of  our 
continent,  sketched  rude  drawings  of  the  men, 
and  foreign  vessels,  and  sent  them  into  the  interior 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence  of  the 
strange  events,  to  their  sovereign. 

The  information  recorded  and  communicated 
by  such  literal  figures,  must  always  be  very  limited, 
and  the  transition  from  their  use  to  symbolical 
painting  is  easy  and  almost  unavoidable.  In  this 
manner  originated  the  art  of  hieroglyphical  writ¬ 
ing,  which  made  great  progress,  was  extensively 
used  among  the  more  polished  nations  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  was  advanced  to  perhaps  the  highest  at¬ 
tainable  perfection  in  Egypt,  the  seat  of  ancient 
science.  A  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  wdsdom  ;  a 
dove  of  innocence  ;  a  circle  of  eternity ;  a  fly  of 
impertinence ;  an  eagle  of  perspicacity  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  thought,  &c.  Parts  of  these  animals^  and 
other  sensible  objects,  as  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  many  symbols  were 
grouped  together  in  one  figure,  and  thus  an  ap¬ 
proximation  was  made  to  alphabetical  w'riting.  The 
Egyptian  obelisks,  and  the  walls  of  their  temples 
were  covered  with  these  hieroglyphics,  which  few, 
except  the  priests,  could  decypher.  In  this  way 
the  written  language  of  China,  and  of  the  other 
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nations  of  southeastern  Asia,  seems  to  have  grown 
up  to  its  present  state,  in  which  every  w'ord  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  distinct  written  or  printed  sign',  ap. 
propriated  to  itself.  We  still  use  hieroglyphics 
to  some  extent,  as-  in  the  devices  of  seals  in  pub-, 
lie  offices,  in  national  arms,  as  the  American  ea¬ 
gle,  &c. 

Ihave  said  that  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt„ 
some  approximation  was  made  to  alphabetical 
w’riting ;  but  still,  as  it  must  appear  to  one  who 
understands,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and 
its  capacities  of  discovery,  there  was  a  gulph  be¬ 
tween  them;  impassable  to  the  invention  of  man.— - 
They  seem  to  understand  this  subject  best,  who 
refer  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  to  the  immediate 
inspiration  and  gift  of  Heavehj  and  fix  the  time 
of  its  revelation  at  the  writing  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  on  two  tables  of  stone,  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  w'ere  deliver¬ 
ed  to  Moses.  This  opinion  is  thought  to  be  w  eli 
supporteel  by  many  forcible  arguments,. as 

1 .  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  revelation  of  the 
way  of  salvation  through  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
W'ho  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  while 
his  own  heel  should  be  bruised,  and  thus  sinners 
redeemed  by  his  death;  should  never  have  been 
committed  to  writing  by  alphabetical  characters, 
until  the  time  of  Moses,  had  that  facile  method  of 
record  been  known  before  the  giving  of  the  ten 
comrnandments.  It  has  been  alledged,  we  are 
aware,  that  such  a  record  was  made  antecedent- 
to  that  era,  but  without  any  w'ell  authenticated 
evidence.  That  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  ap¬ 
pear  to  record  several  distinct  documents  which 
existed  before  they  were  written  out  by  Moses,  is. 
true ;  but  their  transmission  by  tradition  was  pos-’ 
sible,  which  was  the  case,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in.  relation  to  other  ancient  compositions.^ — 
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•  One  document  might  have  been  composed  by  Ad¬ 
am,  another  by  Enoch,  and  another  by  Noah,  un¬ 
der  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  treas¬ 
ured  up  in  the  memories  of  good  men,  in  the  suc- 
■cessive  generations,  and  thus  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity.  Besides  we  have  the  consent  of  all  anti- 
■quity  that  the  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ajven  to  men  in  those  remote  ages,  were  conveyed, 
from  one  generation  to  another  in  the  traditiona-  • 
ry  way.  Had  such  a  writing  existed,  it  is  hardly, 
possible  that  none  of  the  Patriarchs  before  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  should  ever,  allude  to  it,  as 
they  often  do  to  God!s  covenant  but  without  er'er 
referring  to  a  book..  After  the  time  of  Moses, 
such  references  are  constantly  made.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  these  considerations,  that  it  did  not  ex¬ 
ist  ;  “  and  still  far  more  evident”  that  it  would 
have  existed  had  alphabetical  writing  been  known 
at  that  early,  age. 

2.  Where  would  have  been  the  necessity,  that  the^ 
two  tables  should  be  written  by  the  finger  of  God; 
had  Moses  learned,  this  art  among  the  Egyptians, 
where  he.  certainly  would  have  learned  it  had  it 
been  possessed-  by  them  ?  The  other  portions  of 
Scripture  were  not  written- by  the  finger  of  God,, 
but  by  amanuenses- chosen  from  among  men,  and- 
inspired-  for  the  purpose.  Why  would  not  Moses 
have  been. employed  in  this  manner,  as  he  was  to 
write  the  other  parts  of  the  five  books  ascribed  to 
him,  and  as  other  inspired  men  who  wrote  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  had  he  been  already  instruct¬ 
ed  in  this  art  ?  Was  it  not  a  part  of  the  work  in, 
which  Moses,  was  employed  during  forty  days  in 
die  mount  with  God,  to  learn  letters  and  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  nature  of  this  sublime  and 
wonderful  discovery  ?  May  not  a  great  part  of 
his  time  have  been  occupied  in  w-riting  down  from 
the.  moutli  of  Jehoiiah,.  those,  laws,  which  on  hi&- 
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descent  he'  delivered  to  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
and  thus  prepare  liim  to  become  the  instructor  o| 
all  succeeding  ages  ? 

3d.  The  extensive  and  minute  detail  of  the  laws 
then  promulged,  particularly  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
compared  with  the  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  all 
former  revelations,  rendered  that  era  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  tnaking  such  a  communication  )o 
•  the  church,  the  memory  of  man  not  being  sufii- 
cient  to  retain  them  all  with  accuracy,  as  it  had 
been  for  the  preservation  of  a  preceding  revela¬ 
tion.  The  amplification  of  divinely  revealed  truth, 
law  and  order,  seemed  at  that  time  to  require  a 
corresponding  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

4.  There  does  not  exist  any  book  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  writing,  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
nor  so  much  as  a  solitary  inscription  on  any  tomb, 
on  any  pillar,  on  any  temple,  or  on  any  ment:- 
ment.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  had  before  that  time 
attained  to  very  high  degrees  of  perfection,  Aaron 
understood  the  art  of  casting  and  adorning  with 
the  chisel  of  the  engraver,  statuary  of  gold,,  be¬ 
fore  he  made  the  golden  calf.  Other  products  of 
ancient  artists,  also  evince  this.  Is  it  not  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  during  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
that  preceded  the  age  of  Moses  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  with  all  the  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  learned  men  in  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  generations,  not  so  much  as  one  solitary  word 
in  alphabetical  writing,  engraven  on  rock  or  metal 
has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  come  down 
to  us,  bearing  testimony  to  later  ages  of  the  anti- 
buity  of  this  art  ?  What  greatly  fortifies  this  ar¬ 
gument  is,  that  Moses  does  not  mention  it  as 
knowm  before  this  time,  nor  are  letters  alluded  to 
by  any  known  heathen  writers  as  in  existence 'be- 
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fore  this  date.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odysey  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  theTheogeny,  and  the  Works  and  Lays  of  He- 
.siod,  were  composed  comparatively  a  short  time^ 
before  Moses,  and  yet  like  the  poems  of  Ossian  in 
Scotland,  they  were  not  written  by  their  authors, 
hut  transmitted  by  tradition  only,  to  be  written 
out  after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  It  is  a 
good  rule  not  to  affirm  the  existence  of  any  fact, 
until  we  have  evidence  that  it  did  exist.  We  have 
evidence  that  alphabetical  writing  existed  at  the 
time  of  Moses ;  none  of  its  prior  existence. 

5th.  The  preceding  argument  is  much  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  writing  of  the 
two  tables,  letters  made  their  appearance  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ju¬ 
dea.  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  Moses’  successor, 
Cadmus  is  said  by  Greek  writers  to  have  brought 
the  alphabet  into  Greece  from  Phenicia.  •  During 
forty  years,  after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai, 
the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  in  a  great  measure  secluded  them  from 
the  society  of  eastern  nations ;  but  within  less 
than  seven  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
we  find  neighboring  kingdoms  in  possession  of  the 
alphabet.  Phenicia,  wdrence  Cadmus  transported 
letters  into  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
tlie  tribe  of  Ashur,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea ;  and  the  passage  from  Tyre,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Phenicia,  across  the  Egean  sea,  was  short. 
The  Phenicians  were  a  commercial  and  enter¬ 
prising,  and  consequently  a  shrewd  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people.  They  could  not  long  remain  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  literature  of  the  Ashurites,  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  of  the  Israelites  along  the  sea  coast,  on 
the  south  of  them,  which  their  ships  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  visit.  At  every  port  after  the 
eoaquost  of  Canaan,  by  Joshua,  they  would  find 
the  people  to  w'hom  Moses  had  given  the  law.  On 
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that  coast  bordered  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  ^ 
Manassah,  Ephraim  and  Issachar.  W  hatever  dis»  * 
eoveries  they  made  on  any  of  these  quarters, 
would  soon  travel  into  Greece,  as  an  active  com¬ 
merce  was  carried  on  between  the  two  countries, 
which  accounts  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  the 
alphabet  from  Canaan,  to  Attica.  It  is  true  that 
Phenicia,  had  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  and  it  may  be  said  that  letters  were 
brought  from  that  country  and  not  from  Canaan. 
But  if  Moses,  as  some  contend,  learned  this  art  in 
Egypt,  and  it  had  been  known  there  for  many 
ages,  why  did  it  not  sooner  find  its'  way  into 
Greece  ?  Phenicia  could  not  have  remained  long 
ignorant  of  so  important  a  branch  of  knowledge, 
if  possessed  by  Egypt ;  and'  from  Phenicia,  it 
must  soon  have  become  known  in  Greece.  The 
forty  years  that  intervened,  between  the  departure 
of  the  Hebrews,  from  Egypt  and  their  settlement 
in  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  We  may,  then, 
safely  infer,  that  it  was  not  known  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus,  and  if  not  in  Egypt,  at  that 
time  the  most  learned  of  all  her  contemporaries, 
it  must  have  been  unknown  in  all  kingdoms. — 
Very  soon  after  the  Greeks  had  learned  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  songs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  and  other  poets  and  prose  writ¬ 
ers  composed  and  wrote  songs  and  other  composi¬ 
tions,  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  times. — 
In  a  short  time  after  the  Israelites  entered  info  the 
promised  land,  Sanconiathon and  Manetho,  among 
the  Phenicians,  wrote  philosophical  books,  which, 
though  they  have  perished  in  the  ruins  of  time,  arc 
yet  proved  by  subsequent  writers  to  have  existed. 
Soon  after  the  Mosaic  age,  inscriptions  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  characters  on  the  monuments  of  antiquity  be¬ 
come  numerous  and  well  authenticated.  All  these 
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arguments  taken  together  form  tin  array  of  testi¬ 
mony  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  prove  irrefraga- 
bly  that  alphabetical  writing  was  unknown  until  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  that  he  was  taught  it  by  divine 
inspiration,  at  the  giving  of  the  ten  command* 
ments. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  'words  “  book”  and 
“  write,  occur  in  Exodus  before  the  writing  of  the 
two  tables.  Ex.  xvii.  14.  “And  the  Lord- said  unto 
Moses,  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and 
rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.”  To  this  it  may 
be  answered  :  That  the  original  word  cheteb,  trans¬ 
lated  write,  may  apply  to  hieroglyphical  writing 
and  was  no  doubt  so  applied  before  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the,  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  that  the 
original  seper,  translated  book,  may  apply  to  a  hie¬ 
roglyphical  record.  2.  Though  the  battle  was 
fought  with  Amalek,  before  the  giving  of  the  law, 
yet  the  command  to  write  the  record  of  the  trans¬ 
action  may  have  been  posterior  to  that  event. — 
This  is  rendered  very  probable  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Moses  is  commanded  to  rehearse  it  not 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  but  only  in  the  ears 
of  Joshua,  for  his  use  afterwards,  when  he  would 
lead  the  people  in  their  wars  against  the  heathen— 
to  destroy  utterly  the  Amalekites,  as  the  seven  na¬ 
tions  of  Canaan  were  to  be  destroyed.  Either  of 
these  answers  is  sufficient  to  remove  entirely  the 
objection.  We  may  add,  3.  Though  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given  immediately  after  the  event  of 
the  battle,  yet  Moses  in  recording  it  may  have  used 
Words  taken  from  the  discovery  afterwards  made, 
before  he  put  it  on  record;  as- Laish  is  called 
Dan  in  the  narrative  of  Abraham’s  battle  with  the 
nothern  kings,  though  it  was  not  known  by  that 
name  for  many  ages  after  Abraham’s  victory. 

Again  it .  is  objected  that  all  the.,  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  are  not  in  the  decalogue.  |  con- 
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sider  this  objection  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  the 
Hebrew  letter  teth  is  not  in  the  ten  command* 
ments,  and  it  is  the.  only  one  of  the  present  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  that  is  wanting.  But 
teth  is  a  double  letter,  equivalent  to  th,  and  seems 
to  be  a  combination  oi-tau,  the  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  yod,  as  both  the  inspection  of  the 
form  of  the  letters,  and  their  sound  evince.  We 
know  that  Simonides,  who  reduced  the  poems  of 
Homer  to  writing,  did  add  to  the  alphabet,  rhany 
years  after  it  was  brought  to  Greece  by  Cadmus, 
three  letters :  and  it  is  no  objection  to  the  fact  of 
his  introducing  it  into  Greece,  that  more  letters 
are  now  found  in  it  than  those  which  he  introduc¬ 
ed  among  the  Greeks.  Besides,  we  know  that  the 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  have  undergone  very 
considerable  changes,  and  that  they  are  not  riow 
of  the  same  figure  with  those  employed  when  ithc 
Old  Testament  was  first  written, 

•  Thus,  I  trust,  it  has  been  made  appear  that  God 
is,  by  immediate  inspiration  the  author  of  this  mu¬ 
nificent  blessing  to  men.  How  fit  that  so  w'onder- 
ful  an  art  should  have  been  at  first  employed  in 
recording  the  law's  of  the  God  of  heaven  by  which 
the  affairs  of  men  are  to  be  regulated  in  all  the 
relations  of  human  life  !  How  often  has  it  since 
been  misapplied,  and  letters,  the  gift  of  hea¬ 
ven,  made  the  vehicle  of  diffusing  corruption 
through  human  society  !  How  often  debased  by 
being  made  the  instrument  of  iniquity !  How  gen¬ 
erally  are  trampled  under  foot,  those  command¬ 
ments,  in  the  recording  of  which  it  was  first  con¬ 
secrated  !  But  in  the  end  the  good  will  incom¬ 
parably  outweigh  the  evil.  This  light  kindled  and 
illustrated  in  the  glories  of  Sinai,  has  shed  and 
will  continue  to  shed  its  enlightening  beams  on  the 
darkness  of  the  human  intellect,  until  all  the  dark 
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places  of  the  earth  shall  be  irradiated  by  its  bright- 


iiess. 


The  art  of  printing  now  claims  our  attention. 
For  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  one 
years,  from  the  revelation  of  the  art  of  alphabet¬ 
ical  writing,  until  the  discovery  of  that  of  printing, 
the  only  means  of  multiplying  the  copies  of  any 
book  was  by  the  pen— a  laborious  and  compara¬ 
tively  tedious  process.  The  substance  on  which 
the  ancients  wrote  was  usually  parchment,  an  ex¬ 
pensive  article,  and  difficult  to  procure  in  quanti¬ 
ties  equal  to  the  demand.  The  parchment  rolls 
were  indeed  durable,  but  still  liable  to  be  defaced 
by  time.  The  writings  in  these  rolls  or  books, 
were  exposed  to  destruction  from  another  cause. 
When  a  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  who  could 
not  appreciate  its  contents,  and  who  had  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  write,  he  defaced  the  record,  to  make 
room  for  his  own  composition.  Those  parch¬ 
ments,  which  were  thus  written  a  second  time, 
were  called  pahrnsests,  or  re-written  ;  and  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  what  ravages  of  the  finest  works  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  were  made  by  the  monks  in  the  dark  ages. 
The  most  valuable  pliilosophical,  historical,  and 
poetical  records  were  efi’aced,  and  their  place  oc¬ 
cupied  by  childish  legends,  com|)osed  in  honor  of 
real  or  imaginary  saints,  to  amuse  the  ignorant. 
Some  of  these  valuable  works  of  ancient  writers, 
that  had  been  thought  to  be  irrecoverably  lost 
have  been  lately  brought  to  light,  and  are  found  tobe 
still  legible,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  deface 
them.  But  the  fact  that  so  valuable  monuments 
of  antiquity  were  destroyed  in  this  manner,  de¬ 
monstrates  how  dear  and  rare  parchments,  suita¬ 
ble  for  writing  were,  wdiich  added  to  the  cost  of 
transcribing,  rendered  the  price  of  books  cnor- 
moi’s.  Before  the  discovery  of  tl)e  art  of  printings 
even  the  humble  collection  f)f  books  whicli  thi*  in- 
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fant  association  has  already  made,  would  not  have 
been  within  the  reach  of  the  most  opulent  citizen 
of  this  state.  Persons  of  great  wealth  only  could 
afl'ord  to  buy  books,  while  the  treasures  ot  knowl- 
edge  were  locked  against  all  the  poor  and  mid¬ 
dling  classes  of  society.  I  believe  a  single  copy 
of  the  Bible  has  been  sold  as  high  as  fifty  guineas. 
Authors  made  their  works  known  not  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  copies,  but  by  reading  them  to  pub¬ 
lic  companies  assembled  tor  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  them.  Thucydides  and  other  Grecian  writ¬ 
ers  of  celebrity,  read  their  works  at  the  Olympian 
games,  after  which  they  were  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  their  authors,  or  of  opulent  purchasers, 
where  they  were  accessible  only  to  the  favoured 
few.  Virgil  read  his  iEnead  in  the  court  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  in  order  to  make  it  known.  Under  these 
circumstances  very  few  of  the  professors  of  reli¬ 
gion  could  have  access  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  almost  their  only  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  that  blessed  vol¬ 
ume,  was  by  hearing  it. read  and  expounded  in  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  We  may  safely 
infer  that  however  learned,  a  few  may  have  been 
in  the  diflerent  ages,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  The  li¬ 
brary  whicii  you  have  already  collected,  puts  in 
your  possession  means  of  information,  far  beyond 
those  of  one  in  every  thousand,  in  any  nation,  only 
three  hundred  and  ninety  years  ego.  He  who 
buys,  reads  and  understands  one  monthly  journal, 
i)r  one  weekly  newspaper,  has  more  information 
respecting  the  present  state  of  the  world,  in  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
than  most  ancient  kings  could  possess. 

The  expense  of  procuring  parchment  rolls,  w’as 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  use  ‘of  the  papyrus, 
a  flag  that  grew  in  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
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which  was  used  as  a  substitute.  But  it  was  usu¬ 
ally  employed  in  engrossing  transactions'  of  mi¬ 
nor  importance,  as  it  was  of  a  frail  texture  and 
soon  destroyed  by  decay.  It  was  not  until  the  fif¬ 
teenth  centuryr  that  the  art  of  making  paper, 
which  derived  its  name  from-  the  papyrus,  was  dis¬ 
covered.  This  was  a  very  important  invention, 
and  paved  the  way  for  one  much  more  illustrious, 
and  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  greatest 
magnitude — that  of  printing.  So  great  is  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  This  art,  we  are  astonished  that  it  should 
have  remained  unknown,  almost  three  thousand 
years,  after  the  heavenly  gift  of  alphabetical  writ¬ 
ing.  But  the  progress  which  men  make  invalua¬ 
ble  discoveries,  is  remarkable  slow.  Such  discov¬ 
eries  are  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vusto  few  and  far- 
between.  That  nearly  three  thousand  years  should 
have  rolled  over  the  whole  literary  world,  employ¬ 
ed  for  that  long  tract  of  years,  in  the  laborious 
business  of  transcribing,  without  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  this  simple  process  for  multiplying 
the  products  of  mind,  afl'ords  an  additional  argu¬ 
ment  in  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  alphabet. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  w'as  hot  the 
result  of  accident,  as  many  fortunate  discoveries 
in  modern  philosophy  are  but  the  offspring  of  the 
skilful  application  of  mind.  Laurent  Coster,  of 
Haerlem,  a  city  of  Holland,  first  invented  types, 
which  were  cut  in  blocks  of  wood.  They  were 
at  first  rude,  of  course,  and  very  imperfect.  Soon 
after  in  the  year  1440,  John  Guttemburgof  Mentz, 
in  Germany,  improved  on  the  discovery  of  Coster, 
by  carving  metallic  types, which  though  superior  to 
those  of  wood,  were  still  very  imperfect,  as  they 
were  not  of  equal  size.  Schaefer  perfected  the 
invention  at  Strasbourg!!,  by  casting  types  in  an 
iron  mould  or  matrix,  engraved  with  a  puncheon. 
The  only  addition  which  has  been  since  made,  is 
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thecasting  of  immoveable  types,  or  what  we  call 
•  Stereotype  plates.  When  once  invented,  the  great 
importance  of  the  art  stimulated  e.vertion,  which 
soon  brought  it  to  perfection.  The  great  advam 
tage  of  this  discovery  is,  that  when  the  types  are 
once  set,  a  w’ork  indeed  of  considerable  labor  and 
much  more  tedious  than  writing,  or  w  hen  stereo- 
type  plates  are  cast,  the  copies  of  a  work  may  be 
multiplied  to  any  e.xtent,  w'ith  little  more  cost  than 
that  of  the  press  w'ork,  and  paper,  and  thus  knowl- 
edge  is  rendered  accessible  to  thousands,  which 
before  was  confined  to  very  few'.  Ten  thousand 
persons,  at  the  same  moment  may  be  employed  in 
reading  the  same  work,  w  hen  formerly  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  read  by  one  only  at  the  same 
time.  The  price  of  ordinary  books  is  now  so  much 
reduced,  that  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 
have  been  amassing  for  ages  in  all  departments  of 
science,  are  thrown  opert  to  all.  Before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  art  of  printing,  as  books  were  ac¬ 
cessible  to  but  very  few',  so  very  few  were  furnish¬ 
ed  either  w  ith  the  means  or  the  motive  to  learn  to 
read  ;  whereas  now  both  mav  be  furnished  to  all 
classes  of  society.  A  consequence  too  of  the  for¬ 
mer  scarcity  and  high  price  of  books  was,  that  the 
whole  process  of  instruction,  in  all  the  schools 
w'as  exceedingly  tedious,  operose  and  expensive, 
and  thus  the  march  of  mind  e.vceedingly  retarded. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  absence 
of  this  art,  it  won  d  be  possible  so  to  enlighten  the 
great  mass  of  any  community,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  self-government,  by  the  representative 
or  republican  form  of  government.  It  is.  by  this 
happy  device,  wc  are  persuaded,  that  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  will  be  enlightened  in  the  rights 
of  man,  and  in  the  true  principles  of  governing 
commonAvealths  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  This  salutary  operation  began  to  manifest,  on 
a  large  scale,  its  cll'ects,\vithin  about  half  a  centu¬ 
ry  after  the  discovery  to  which  I  allude, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 

review  of  DONALDSON,  ON  C03I3ION  MERCIES. 

Sir,  believing  that  your  Magazine  is  calculated  for 
the  diliusion  of  truth,  and  the  detection  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  error,  I  send  you  a  feAV  remarks  on  a 
late  publication,  entitled  “  Common  Benefits  not 
the  purchase  of  Christ,  &,c.  by  John  Donaldson, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,”  hoping  they  may  be  of 
use  in  counteracting  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
that  publication,  on  a  subject,  which  the  writer 
does  not  seem  to  understand,  and  which  he  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abu.«es. 

I  have  another  reason,  likewise,  for  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  this  author,  in  the  way  of  animadversion, 
namely,  to  rescue  from  unjust  odium  and  reproach, 
men,  and  religious  bodies,  dear  to  every  real  lover 
of  Zion,  whose  names  and  characters  it  ill  be¬ 
comes  a  writer  of  this  class,  to  treat  as  he  has  done. 

You  will  be  astonished,  sir,  to  learp,  if  the 
pamphlet  has  not  already  reached  you,  that  John 
Donalditon,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  John 
Owen,  Thomas  Boston,  James  Hervev,  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  Associate  Reformed  Svnod,  the  Asso- 
ciate  Synod  in  America,  the  Reformed  Synod  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Reformed  Synod  in  the  United 
States  !  Surely,  this  man  is  like  Ishmacl,  his  hand 
IS  against  every  man. 

.  Now,  sir,  I  have  no  small  attachment  to  all  these 
men  and  religious  bodies,  against  whom  this 
champion  from  the  press  at  Steubenville,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  lists,  and  of  whom  it  mav  be  said,  as 
was  long  ago  said  of  another  man  of  mighty  dar- 
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ing,  “  Quern  si  non  teiiuit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  1 
ausis  but  even  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  will  I 
not  justify  the  folly  of  the  undertaking.  It  may,  | 
however,  be  said,  that  he  makes  an  apology  for  * 
these  men  whom  he  represents  as  not  rightly  un-  • 
derstanding  the  subject,  or  writing  in  a  self-con¬ 
tradictory  manner.  An  apology  for  John  Owen! 
for  Thomas  Boston  1 — or  for  Ebenezer  Erskirre  !— 
For  what  ?  for  not  understanding  the  subject  ol' 
the  purchase  of  common  benefits !  An  apologj 
for  these  men,  from  John  Donaldson  F  But  let  us 
hasten  to  the  apologies.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may- 
get  a  profitable  specimen  of  the  author’s  mode  of 
reasoning.  We  trust  we  are  not  too  old  to 
learn.  In  p.  57,  he  says,  ‘  none  of  these  great 
men  were,  in  every  point,  correct.’  Speaking  of 
Owen  and  Hervey,  he  says,  p7  58,  ‘  As  they  differ¬ 
ed  in  their  sentiments  in  other  things,  why  may  it 
not  be  allowed  that  they  were  both  wrong  on  the 
subject  in  dispute  V  ‘  Boston  and  Erskine,’  he 
says,  *  differed  from  both  r  and  notwithstanding 
they  were  both  eminent  divines,&c.  in  some  things, 
not  become  a  matter  of  controversy,  in  their  titne, 
they  expressed  themselves  rather  unguardedly; 
while,  perhaps  they  thought  otherwise  than  their 
words  seem  to  bear.’  So  much  for  the  apology 
of  these  unguarded  divines,  Boston  and  Erskine, 
who,  (honest  men)  perhaps  thought  otherwise  than 
their  words  seemed  to  hear  !  Let  us,  however,  no¬ 
tice  some  of  the  unguarded  expressions  of  Thomas 
Boston,  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  as  quoted  by  our 
author,  together  with  the  valuable  corrections  of 
them  by  John  Donaldson 

In  p.  59,  he  quotes  from  Boston  in  his  view  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  as  follows :  ‘  By  his  trans^ 
gression,  he  (man)  forfeited  life  itself,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lost  his  covenant  right  to  the  paeans  and 
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comforts  of  life,  &c.’  To  which,  among  other 
things,  our  author  gravely  replies,  (and  we  wish  tlie 
rerly  to  be  particuiarly  marked  by  all  the  admir¬ 
ers  of  Boston  and  Erskiiie,)  ‘As  he  (Boston)  speaks 
of  a  covenant  right  to.these  things,  the  righteous 
have,  but  tlie  wicked  have  not,  we  have  to  main¬ 
tain  tiiat  the  expressions,  ‘  a  covenant  right,’  or 
'  a  gracious  right,’  used  by  some  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  we  consider  to  be  unwarrantable,  in 
regard  that  the  circumstance  that  providence  lays 
them  to  a  man’s  hand  for  his  use,  gives  him  a  right 
to  them,  and  renders  it  his  duty  to  use  them  and  no 
superadded  right  can  be  given  to  that  of  providence , 
4r.  But  in  the  scripture  sense  of  the  word  gra¬ 
cious,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  right  believ¬ 
ers  have  to  these  things,  is  not  a  gracious  right.’ — 
In  p  9G,  and  elsewhere,  the  author  further  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  phrase,  ‘  covenant  right,’  and  thinks 
it  improper  ;  although  he  informs  us,  ‘  that  he  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  these  expressions  are 
improper, ox  that  his  own  reasoning,  which  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  them,  is  just.’  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  uncertainty,  he  turns  author,  and  writes  on  a 
subject  which  he  acknowledges  he  is  not  certain 
about,  or  whether  his  own  side  be  right  or  wrong  ! 
Tiiere  is  surely  another  sense,  in  which  the  words 
of  the  king  of  Israel  might  be  used  different  from 
than  in  which  David  used  them,  ii.  Sam.  x.  5.  Tar¬ 
ry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  he  grozon  !  W  hy  did 
not  some  kind  friend  advise  the  author  not  to  write 
until  he  had  chosen  a  side,  and  been  sure  what  h0 
himself  believed. 

But  let  us  see  a  little  further,  what  he  says  about 
the  worthy  Erskine,  for  we  love  the  memory  of  the 
author  of  the  sermon,’ on  ‘the  stone  which  the  build¬ 
ers  rejected,'  though  his  sentiments  should  now  be 
rejected,  by  one  called  a  builder  in  the  Secession. 
In  p.  64,  a  part  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  sermon  on  Jolm 
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xi.  25,  is  quoted.  '  That  Christ  is  the  resurrectiofi 
of  a  shattered  creation. — lie,  with  the  lansoin  of 
his  blood,  buys  the  invisibie  creation,  he  buy,s  the 
elect  as  a  seed  to  serve  him  ;  he  buys  tiie  eat  ti;  as 
a  theatre,  lie  buys  the  wicked  woi  Id  as  tools  to 
serve  his  purpose  of  grtice,  vCc  ‘  'J’his,’  says  our 
author,  ‘  is  certainly  going  further  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scripture  warrants  on  tins  subject.’  And 
p.  65,  he  adds,  ‘  the  idea,  iiowever,  of  buying  tiietn 
(the  wicked  world)  as  toots,  A.c.  seems  not  to  add 
a  little  to  the  absurdity.  And  how  does  iliis  corn- 
port  \riih  what  the  same  author  (Ersklne)  says,  in 
I  a  place  quoted  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  con¬ 
cerning  the  mediatory  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  it  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom — it  is  not  of  this  world. — The 
laws,  the  ordinances,  the  discipline,  and  whole  of 
this  kingdom,  is  spiritual,  and  has  a  relation  prin 
cioallv  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  and  an 
eternal  state  to  come.’  ‘This,’  says  our  modest 
and  humble  corrector  of  the  follies  of  our  fathers, 

‘  this  is  certainiv  Erskine  aaainst  Erskine  on  this 
subject :  and  there  is  no  great  resfieci  to  be  paid 
to  the  authority  of  any  divine,  however  respecta¬ 
ble  otherwise,  on  a  subject  wherein  he  contradicts 
himself!’  Nowon  all  this,  we  are  able  to  make 
no  comment.  We  cannot  sink  Ebenezer  Erskine 
so  low  as  to  offer  a  word  of  vindication,  against 
the  charge  of  contradiction,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Donaldson,  a  minister  of  the  Secession.  We  may 
feel  indignation,  when  the  just  and  honorable  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  divine,  who  understood  the  sys'em 
of  grace,  and  what  he  himself  was  writing,  are  so 
shamefully  handled,  by  one  who  should  still  be  Inr- 
Tying  at  Jericho,  but  we  forbear ;  for  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  that  were  the  goorl  Ebenezer  still  or^  the 
footstool,  he  could  feel  no  emotion  or  the  subject 
but  that  of  pity,  unless,  perhaps,  some  displeasure 
which  he  could  not  suppress,  at  the  judicatories  of 
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the  church,  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  the 
Secession,  for  clothing  with  the  sacred  office,  men 
who  were  so  destitute  of  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  divine  grace. 

Let  us  ne.xt  e.vamine  a  little  his  strictures  on  Dr. 
Otven.  For  even  although  Dr.  Ow'en  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  an  Independent  in  church  govern- 
nient,  yet  as  a  divine,  he  stands  second  to  no  man. 
The  works  of  John  Owen  will  praise  him  in  the 
gate,  when  the  novel  inventions  of  modern  lit¬ 
tle  critics  shall  sink  into  their  merited  forgetful¬ 
ness. 

In  p.  60,  our  author  quotes  from  Dr.  Owen’s 
work  on  communion  as  follows  :  The  Lord  by  his 
sovereignty  had  made  an  original  grant  of  all 
things  here  below  for  the  use  of  man.  Sin,  (he 
savs)  reversed  this  grant,  and  all  things  were  set 
!it  liberty  from  the  subjection  unto  him.  By  sin 
the  whole  creation  is  turned  loose  from  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  ruler,  and  man  having  lost  the  whole  title 
whereby  he  held  his  dominion  over,  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  creature,  has  not  the  least  color  of  in¬ 
terest  in  any  of  them,  nor  can  lay  any  claim  unto 
them,’  Slc.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Donaldson  takes  the 
other  side,  and  says,  p.  6 1 .  In  reply  to  which  we 
m.ay  ask,  if  as  tlie  Dr.  says,  ‘man  has,  by  sin  lost 
the  whole  title  whereby  he  holds  possession  of  the 
creatures,  and  hath  no  color  of  interest  in  them, 
or  claim  unto  xhem,’  in  his  natural  state,  to  whom 
does  the  wicked  man’s  o.x  and  his  ass  belong?’ — 
Aye,  try  that.  Dr.  Owen  !  Sampson’s  puzzler 
was  nothing  to  that.  Because  the  wicked  man 
has  lost  his  right  to  an  o.x  or  an  ass,  therefore  it  is 
likely  enough  the  animal  must  go  without  an  own¬ 
er.  But,  perhaps  the  Dr.  might  answer,  that  he 
who  claims  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  and  cv.cn  the  earth  itself,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  might  lay  claim  to  the  ox  or 
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the  R-:3,  and  c'/en  to  its  owner  too.  Dr.  Owen  is 
eviftemiy  speeskiiig  of  the  original  right  or  claim 
v.’hich  God  ‘by  his  sovereignty,’  had  given  to  man, 
after  lie  had  created  him.  The  Dr.  was  no  such 
novice  in  divinity,  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  creature  being  brought 
into  existence,  gave  it  any  right,  but  what  the  Cre¬ 
ator  chose  to  bestow  on  it.  ]i  the  Dr.  had  been 
asked,  if  Adam’s  existence  as  a  creature,  brought 
into  being  by  the  me7-e  good  pleasure  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  laid  his  Maker  under  an  obligation,  to  n.ahc 
him  lord  of  the  inferior  creation  ?  There  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  answered,  no.  He  would 
have  answered  farther,  w'e  think,  that  the  creatvn- 
ship  and  all  the  rights  bestowed  by  the  Creator, 
on  that  creature,  were  alike  gratuitous.  And  we 
are  strongly  incited,  for  ourselves,  to  ask,  what  is 
meant  be  ‘  creature  rights,’  when  speaking  of  the 
creature  in  relation  to  its  Creator  ?  Is  there  any 
such  thing  at  all  ?  Or  does  the  fact,  that  a  crea¬ 
ture  is  a  creature,  lay  its  Creator  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  attach  to  its  being,  certain  rights,  called 
'creature  rights  ?’  Perhaps  the  corrector  of  the 
errors  of  the  Owens,  and  the  Bostons,  and  the 
Erskines,  <fcc.  could  give  light  on  this  subject.- 
Our  author  goes  on  p.  (51,to  animadvert  on  Dr. 
Ow'cn,  as  follows:  ‘And  as  he  (tlie  Dr.)  admits 
that  man  has  a  right  that  will  hold  plea  in  the 
courts  of  men,  by  which,  elsewhere,  liefiives  us  to 
learn,  that  we  are  to  understand,  a  civil  richt,  this 
must  give  him  a  title  to  them,  an  inleresi  in  them, 
and  a  claim  to  what  providence  has  put  into  bis 
hands  for  his  use:  For  the  moral  law',  is  certainly 
the  foundation  of  the  civil  rijrhts  of  men.  But 

»  I  .  ' 

again,  how'  can  a  person  have  a  civil  right  in  re 
spect  of  others? — A  right  and  title,  that  will 
hold  plea  in  the  courts  of  men,  wh'ch  will  not  hold 
in  the  courts  of  God  ?'  <S:c.  This  is  a  reply  to  Dr. 
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Owen — it  is  intended  to  oppose  the  Dr. — that  the 
|)r.  was  wrong,  and  the  writer  takes  the  other  side. 

I  know  there  is  a  little  evasion  in  the  reasoning — a 
listle  sophistry  in  diverting  the  reader  from  the  real 
veiw  of  Dr.  Owen,  when  he  speaks  of  the  original 
and  sovereign  grant  of  the  Creator,  to  man.  But 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  this.  We  are  certain  he 
takes  the  other  side  from  the  Dr.  We  shall  then 
see,  precisely,  what  his  side  is,  by  e.\amining  what 
the  Dr.'s  is,  (and  that  is  plain  enough.)  Mr.  Don- 
aklson'.s  is  the  reverse.  Mr.  D.  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  Dr.  in  saying  that  God,  at  first,  ‘by  his 
sovereignty  had  made  an  original  grant  of  all 
things  here  below,  for  the  use  of  man.'  In  this 
they  are  agreed.  But  the  Dr.  says  ‘  Sin  has  re¬ 
versed  this  grant — and  man  has  lost  the  whole 
title  whercl^y  he  held  his  dominion  over,  and  pos- 
sion  of,  the  creatures,’  &-c.  and  here  they  are  at 
issue.  Mr.  D.  on  his  side,  of  course,  holds  against 
the  Dr.  that  sin  lias  not  reversed  the  grant — that 
mail,  by  sin,  has  not  lost  the  whole  title — tliat  his 
right  of  doniinion  over,  and  possession  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  still  remains,  &.c.  and,  because  it  is  granted, 
that  there  is  a  right  that  men  have,  that  will  hold 
plea  in  the  courts  of  men,  therefore,  it  loill  hold  in 
the  CO  irts  of  God.  We  have  the  two  sides,  now 
fairly  before  us.  And  to  every  intelligent  mind, 
we  tliink.  Dr.  Owen  needs  no  defender.  Who¬ 
ever  for  a  moment,  will  take  a  glance  at  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  works,  wiiich  it  appears  our  author  en¬ 
tirely  overlooks,  will  find  that  all  the  rights  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Creator  to  man,  were  bound  up  in  that 
covenant ;  and  when  that  covenant  was  broken, 
they  were  all  forfeited  and  lost. 

The  arguing  from  human  courts,  to  the  court  of 
Jcaovah,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  preposterous.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  D.  is  the  first  writer  who  ever  thought  of 
it.  It  would  make  sad  work  in  the  church  of 
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God.  Because  a  hypocrite  (and  such  there  arc, ' 
and  will  be  in  the  church)  whose  knowledge  is 
competent,  and  external  conduct  is  unexce|>tiona- 
blh,  has  a  right  in  as  tar  ns  human  judicatory,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  church’s  head,  are  able  to  judge, 
to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  therefore  he  has 
a  right  in  the  court  of  heaven  !  Would  the  writer 
himself,  or  a  single  member  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  venture  this  mode  of  reasoning 
with  regard  to  tireir  own  testimony  ?  To  worship  [ 
God  in  wha1e\  er  way  they  may  think  most  agree¬ 
able  to  his  will,  is,  by  the  court  that  emitted  that 
testimony,  declared  to  be  the  right  of  every  man. 
That  they  may  err  and  oft'end  God  by  substitut-  l 
ing  a  false  worship,  in  place  of  that  which  he  re-  f 
quires  in  his  word,  is  granted  by  that  court  compos-  j- 
ed  of  10671,  while  they  contend  ‘  that  no  power  on  i 
earth  may  take  their  right  from  them.’  Charity  [ 
forbids  the  belief,  that  one  man  who  apjrroves  of 
this  document,  for  a  moment  would  admit,  that 
the  right  here  specified  was  a  right  in  the  court  of 
hettve}i — a  right  to  err  and  offend  the  divine  law- 
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giver. 


But  Mr.  D.  further  animadverts  upon  Dr.  Owen, 
for  saying,  ‘  that  the  whole  number  of  the  children 
of  God  liave  a  right  unto  the  whole  earth,  so  as 
he  who  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  it,  preserves  it 
merely  for  their  use,  and  on  their  account :  all  oth¬ 
ers  being  maloc  fidei  possessores,  invading  a  portion 
of  tlie  Lord’s  territories  without  grant,  or  leave 
from  him.’  Mr;  D.  opposes  this,  p.  G2,  and  won¬ 
ders  why,  if  believers  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  whole  earth,  ‘  they  are  never  put  in  possession 
of  that  right,’  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
kind,  which  I  cannot  command  patience  enough 
to  follow,  at  present.  He  gravely  tells  us  that  the 
people  of  God  together  having  a  right  to  the 
whole  earth,  is  an  imaginary  right  of  lehich  they 
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never  get  into  possession.  And  that  ‘the  promise 
of  God  is  engaged  to  bestow  upon  them,  in  the 
proper  time,  all  which  it  gives  them  a  right  unto,’ 
It  is  ditficuit  to  inaKe  any  thing  of  this.  Does  lie 
mean  that  the  promise  of  God  really  secures  to 
the  believer,  ail  that,  in  moral  justice,  is  his  own  ? 
If  so,  he  never  can  be  robbed.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  the  saints  at  any  time  ‘  taking  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  for  they  have  no  right  to 
be  spoiled  of  their  goods,  much  less  of  their  lives, 
and  according  to  this  author,  they  never  can  be 
spoiled  of  a  right,  ^ow  after  all  this,  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  the  promise  will  secure 
to  them  what  is  good  for  them,  whether  they  be 
robbed  and  .spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  defrauded 
of  their  just  rights  in  the  earth,  or  not.  But  after 
all,  perhaps  the  best  refutation  of  what  this  writer 
has  said  against  Dr,  O,  would  be  what  the  Dr,  has 
written.  Let  it  be  read,  and  to  any  judicious 
mind  that  will  be  sufficient. 

We  here  also  find  the  orthodo-x  Thomas  Bos¬ 
ton  come  in  for  a  share  of  dliis  author’s  blame, — 
It  is  true,  he  finds  out,  what  it  is  scarcely  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  the  men  ever  would  have  found  out  them¬ 
selves,  viz:  Dr,  Owen  and  Thomas  Boston  disa¬ 
greeing  about  the  purchase  of  common  benefits,  p, 
G2.  Because  Dr,  Owen  calls  the  wicked  ‘maloe 
Jidei  possetsores,’  and  Mr.  Boston  says,  ‘•neverthe* 
less,  it  so  far  avails,  that  they  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  violent  possessors  of  temporal  benefits, 
having  just  the  same  right  to  them  as  to  their  for¬ 
feited  life,  while  it  is  left  by  the  disposal  of  provi¬ 
dence,  Wherefore,  the  worst  of  men  may  law¬ 
fully  eat  and  drink,  &.c.  and  they  sin  against  God 
egregiously  if  they  do  not,’  Oar  autlior  says,  p. 
63,  that  Dr,  O,  ‘see.ms  to  consider  it  to  be  a  sin,  for 
unbelievers  to  eat  and  to  drinlt  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  bodies.’  And  this  is  the  disagreement. 
Von.  iv. — No,  ni.  11 
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between  Thomas  Boston,  and  Dr  Owen.  ]\ovv 
wortiiy  and  reverend  Sir,  there  is  here  no  disugiee- 
ment,  if  the  tiling  was  understood  as_  these  di¬ 
vines  understootl  and  expressed  it.  How  much  is 
the  Uitlerence  in  point  of  right,  between  Dr  Ow¬ 
en’s  ‘  maloi  Jidei  possessores,'  and  Mr.  Boston’s 
‘same  rigiit  to  temporal  blessings,  as  to  their ybr- 
feiitd  hje.’  If  Dr.  Owen’s  observation  hau  not 
happened  to  be  in  Latin,  perhaps  a  dijcrencc  had 
noi  been  thought  of.  VV  ho  knows  not  that  the 
right  which  a  person  has  to  demand  from  you  that 
for  which  he  has  laboured,  or  given  you  an  cijuiva- 
lent,  is  far  dilferent  from  the  right  to  food,  dec. 
with  w  hich  the  criminal,  whose  life  is  Ibrleited, 
may  be  indulged,  during  the  gratuitous  period  be¬ 
tween  his  condemnation  and  his  execution  ? 

Hervey,  it  hajipens,  conies  last  in  our  view.  We 
have  not  been  careful,  about  the  order.  We 
seized  hold  of  the  character  of  Ersklne  first,  to 
rescue  it  from  obloquy  and  misconception.  But 
even  Hervey ’s  character,  should  not  be  j>ermitted 
unjustly  to  suffer,  he  was  an  Episcopalian. — 
He  is  here  in  good  company,  and  abused  in 
common  with  the  rest.  Let  us  attend  to  the  quo¬ 
tation,  p,  63.  ‘Hervey  says,  that  the  comforts  even 
of  animal  life,  were  recovered  by  a  second  Adam, 
as  they  were  lost  by  the  first  Adam,  and  makes  this 
his  argument,  that  by  the  fall  they  forfeited  all 
right  to  them,  to  the  valuable  productions  of  na¬ 
ture,  and,  as  an  instance,  the  curse  was  put  upon 
the  ground  for  their  sakes  ;  Christ  in  this  exigency 
immediately  interposed,  took  otf  the  attainder,  and 
restored  to  Adam  and  his  posteriry,  the  precious 
fruits  of  the  earth.’  In  our  author’s  attempt  to 
turn  aside  the  edge  of  Hervey’s  Weapon,  which 
really  ap[)ears  to  cut  deep,  we  have  something, 
perhaps  as  new  as  it  is  unexpected.  *  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered,’  says  the  Rev.  John  Donaldson, 
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Minister  of  the  Gospel !  p  63,  ‘that  the  curse  was 
(put  upon  the  grciunii  after  the  promise  was  given, 
7L'hich  seems  to  invalidate  his  argument.'  0!i  never 
(lid  tile  iieiiii  of  the  lie.'.  Rector  of  Westonfavel, 
receive  such  a  deadly  blow  as  this.  James  ller- 
vey,  were  you  stiii  alive,  what  would  you  answer? 
Tills  is  the  age  of  invention.  But  what  are  mod¬ 
ern  discoveries  compared  with  this  ?  Even  in  di¬ 
vinity.  tiiat  most  sublime  of  all  studies,  how  little 
has  lieen  hitherto  known.  Here  are  the  concen¬ 
tric  s[)liores,  circles  and  polar  openings,  of  theol¬ 
ogy  !  Let  us  a  little  further  examine  the  matter. 
Tiie  serpent’s  trial  had  already  taken  place,  and 
his  liopeiess  doom  hud  been  declared  by  the  judge. 
The  woman  also  had  been-tried.  She  was  found 


guilty,  and  her  sentence  wms  pronounced.  But  in 
the  very  sentence  of  everlasting  destruction,  de¬ 
nounced  upon  the  beguilcr  of  our  mother,  there 
w'as  coachcrl  a  [iromise  fraught  with  every  hope. 
Adam,  the  representative  head,  in  whom  the  whole 
inferior  creation  was  bound  up  by  covenant  repre¬ 
sentation,  w  as  not  yet  tried.  And  here  appears 
the  acumen  of  our  author’s  reasoning.  Because, 
in  the  foregoing  trials,  in  which  the  Saviour  was 
revealed,  ‘  the  promise  w’as  given,’  therefore  the 
curse  put  upon  the  ground  in  Adam’s  trial,  after¬ 
wards,  was  not  caused  by  the  fall.  Temproral 
blessings  were  not  lost  by  the  first  Adam,  and  re¬ 
covered  by  the  second.  By  tlic  fall,  man  did  not 
forfeit  all  right  to  the  comforts  of  animal  life,  to 
the  valuable  productions  of  nature — the  curse  was 
put  upon  the  ground  for  his  sake,  and  Christ,  in 
this  exigency,  by  his  immediate  interposition,  did 
not  take  off  the  attainder,  and  restore  to  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  i.  e.  his  believing  posterity,  the 
precious  fruits  of  the  earth.  All  this  is  the  reverse 
of  Hervey’s  argument,  and  must  be  true  if  his  ar¬ 
gument  is  invalidated.  ‘But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
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bered/  says  our  author,  that  the  curse  vras  put  I 
upon  the  ground  after  the  promise  was  given, which  I 
seems  to  invalidate  his  (Hervey’s)  argument.’ —  ■ 
Some  might  perhaps  think  all-  this  inconclusive,  I 
nay  even  himsical  and  ridiculous,  but  this  is  not  ■ 
strange  w  henever  new  discoveries  are  made.  « 
Our  author  proceeds  in  his  animadversions  on  ■ 
Mr.  ITervey,  to  observe,  ‘Besides  the  circumstance  * 
that  the  curse  was  put  upon  the  common  benefits  1 
of  life,  for  the  sin  of  man,  does  not  imply  a  neces-  1 
sity  that  these  benefits  themselves  should  be  lost,  ^ 
but  for  Christ’s  interposition,  Ac.  but  on  the  con-  J 
trary,  implies  their  continuance,  en!y,with  the  curse  1 
upon  them  until  it  is  taken  off  upon  believing  in  « 
Christ.’  What  does  he  mean  by  quoting  this  ? —  J 
Docs  he  think  that  he  gets  some  concession  here,  y 
from  Mr.  Hervey,  that  he  may  improve  against  the  H 
system  which  Mr.  H  is  maintaining?  If  he  does,  y 
it  is  another  evidence  that  he  does  not  understand 


the  system  against  w'hich  he  is  writing.  He  has  > 
gained  how  much?  'the  continuance  of  common  j 
benefits,  with  the  curse  upon  them.’  Mr.  Hervey 
would  have  considered  that  no  gain,  and  it  would 
have  embraced  as  much  as  Mr.  Hervey,  or  any 
other  man  on  that  side  of  the  question,  ever  at¬ 
tached  to  the  loss  of  common  benefits,  or  the  need 
of  a  purchase  concerning  them. 

We  here  dismiss  the  subject  concerning  these 
individual  writers,  and  great  divines  w’ho  have  fall¬ 
en  under  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  fully 
satisfied  that  they  have  lost  nothing  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  any  judicious  man  who  understands  the  na- 
.  lure  of  the  subject  in  debate.  We  have  volunta¬ 
rily  undertaken  to  speak  for  the  dead.  For  the 
living  we  feel  less  concern.  The  several  reli.gious 
bodies,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  will  feel  as 
little  hurt  bv  the  attack,  as  did  the.  son  of  Achilles 
bv  the  feeble  dart  of  the  aged  Priam.  Acircura- 
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I  stance,  however,  we  would  notice,  in  relation  to 
^  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church.  A  sentiment, 
f  it  seems,  has  been  advanced  by  them,  about  the 
!  standing  of  the  world — denying  the  existence  of 
^  Adam’s  posterity,  in  order  that  they  might  be  pun¬ 
ished  provided  Christ  had  never  come,  and  the 
being  of  common  benefits,  on  which  these  rebels 
must  have  subsisted,  &.c.  which  this  author  thinks 
entirely  incorrect.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  Ref’d 
Presb’n  Church  refers  the  very  standing  of  the' 
world,  and  the  existence  of  the  wicked,  &c.  to  the  .1 

system  of  grace,  while  Mr.  D.  takes  the  other  side  en¬ 
tirely,  and  seems  to  make  this  a  strong  argument 
against  the  purchase  of  common  benefits  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  often  thought  on  this 
subject,  and  as  often  wondered,  how  this  opinion 
whether  right  or  wrong,  could  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  efi’ect  the  argument  about  the  purchase. — 

Were  I  a  member  of  that  body,  and  had  any  in- 
terest  in  maintaining  the  opinion,  nothing  would 
appear  more  easy,  than  to  shew,  that  not  only  the 
standing  of  the .  world  after  the  fall,  but  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world  before  the  fall,  even  creation 
itself,  was  subservient  to  the  system  of  grace. — 

That  God  intended  from  all  eternity,  to  erect  the 
building  of  mercy.  That  this  was  the  great  work 
of  God  from  everlasting.  The  church  of  God  is 
that  building  on  earth.  The  lesser  is  subservient 
to  the  greater.  This  mighty  plan,  formed  and  de¬ 
vised  in  the  mind  of  Jehovah,  required  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary  to  its  own  accomplishment. — 

But  all  this  was  orily  subordinate  machinery.  This' 
involves  from  creation  down,  whatever  appears  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  All  has,  all  must  have,  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  church  of  God.  For  her  sake,  the 
sun  shines  by  day,  and  the  moon  and’  stars  by 
night.  For  her  sake  we  have  summer  and  winter, 
seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  day  and 
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night.  For  the  sake  of  Zion,  the  j)erlectioij  of 
l)eauty,  llie  great  wheel  of  nature  perforins  its  an¬ 
nual,  or  diurnal  revolutions.  The  earth,  and  its 
wicked  inhabitants — the  nations  of  the  world,  their 
commotions  and  their  wars — their  governments — 
their  seditions — their  changes  and  their  revolu¬ 
tions,  are  all  parts  of  the  scatl'olding  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  mercy.  'I'hey  are  necessary  \\  bile  the  edi¬ 
fice  is  in  building,  but  as  soon  as  the  temjilc  is 
completed,  and  the  head  stone  laid  on  with  shout¬ 
ing,  “  crying  grace,  grace  unto  it,”  the  scali'old- 
ing,  is  removed  and  burnt. 

liut  if  it  were  true  that  the  world  would  have 
stood,  and  the  race  of  men  have  been  continued, 
if  Christ  had  never  come,  what  is  gained  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  purchase  of  temporal  benefits?  Would 
they,  or  would  they  not  have  bceii  cursed?  W  ill 
even  Mr.  D.  coolly  and  deliberately  affirm,  that 
they  would  not  have  been  under  the  sentence  of 
death  ?  W  ill  he,  in  plain  language,  aver  that 
they  had  not  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  forfeited  every 
right  that  had  been  embraced  in  the  covenant  of 
works  ?  '  W  hat  arc  the  rights  of  a  justly  con¬ 
demned  criminal  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
right  of  a  cursed  man,  to  the  cursed  ground,  or  its 
cursed  fruits  ? 

Mr.  D.  offers  a  great  variety  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  arguments,  to  jirove  that  Christ 
did  not  purchase  any  temporal  blessings  at  all. 
It  would  require  more  jiatience  than  I  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  e.vercise  on  the  subject  to  go  over  them, 
and  consider  tlicm  minutely.  Here  and  there  a 
remark  may  be  made  on  them.  In  p.  20,  he  says, 

‘  we  come  now  to  shew  that  common  benefits  are 
not,  even  as  they  are  enjoyed  by  believers,  the 
fruit  of  the  purchase  of  Christ.’  Ilis  first  argu¬ 
ment  is  taken  ‘  from  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  which  is  not  of  this  world,  but  is  a  spiritual 
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kiiiodom,  which  is  in  llie  hearts  of  men,  and  is  de- 
si'^ned  to  promote  their  spiritual,  and  not  their 
temporal  interests.’  These  are  his  very  words. 
Dcibre  attempting  to  consider  them  minutely,  we 
turned  over  to  his  ‘  errata,’  to  see  if  there  was  no 
mistake  made  hy  the  printer,  hut  there  was  none. 
The  saying  of  Christ  ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,’  is  elsewhere  called  up  to  prove  that  Ebe- 
nezer  Erskine  contradicted  himseii',  when  he  gave 
the  Mediator’s  })urchase  any  thing  to  do  with 
this  world,  and  here  it  is  brought  to  prove  that 
this  very  kingdom  is  not  designed  to  promote  the 
temporal  interests  even  of  those  in  whose  hearts  it 
is.  In  his  third  argument,  j).  25,  he  adopts  as  his 
own,  a  quotation,  in  the  following  words,  ‘  They 
(viz.  tlic  benciits  purchased  by  Christ,)  are  not  re- 
coi\ed  by  the  mouths  or  hands  of  their  bodies,  but 
bv  faith.’  From  these  data,  his  conclusions  evi- 
dentlv  are,’  that,  because  tiie  kingdom  of  God’s 
grace  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  because  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  a  worldly  nature,  6cc. 
therefore  Christ  purchased  no  material  or  earthly 
tiling.  What  then  will  become  of  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  for  as  they  are  material,  and  made  of 
earth,  they  cannot,  according  to  his  reasoning,  be 
any  part  of  the  purchase  of  Christ.  By  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  1.  Cor.  xv.  44. 
he  will  lind  that  the  application  of  the  word  spiritu¬ 
al,  can  be  fairly  and  justly  made  to  things  visible, 
material,  and  corporeal.  It  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body.  Will  there  be  no  matter  in  the  spiritual 
bodies  of  the  saints  after  the  resurrection  !  If  in¬ 
deed  the  purchase  of  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bodies  of  the  saints,  either  here,  or  hereafter, 
well  may  Mr.  D.  say  ‘that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  hot  designed  to  jrromote  the  temporal  interests 
of  believers.’  And  then  we  may  ask,  w  hat  is  the 
use  of  the  promise  of  ‘  the  life  that  now^  is,’  and  the 
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declaration  to  the  children  of  God,.‘  all  things  are  I 
yours,’  among  which  all  things,  is  iircluded  {Ae'H 
world  ?  And  we  find  also  another  drawback,  on  i| 
the  comforts  of  the  saints,  according  to  this  system,  | 
namely,  the  total  impossibility  of  enjoying  any  ol'  > 
the  benehts  of  Christ’s  purchase.  For  it  is  de-  ] 
dared,  they  are  received  no  way  but  by  faiili.  a 
‘  Not,’  says  he,  ‘  by  the  mouths  or  hands  of  thcif  * 
bodies,  but  by  faith.’  There  isnocxception  made, — 
not  some  of  them,  but  all  of  tlicm.  Without 
limitation,  ‘  they  are  received  by  faith.’  Now,  by 
this,  faith  itself  is  excluded  from  the  purchase  of 
Christ,  for  it  cannot  be  received  by  itself  Faith 
is  the  mouth  by  which  we  feed  on  Christ,  but  we  , 
cannot  receive  our  mouth  hy  our  mouth.  But  f 
Clirist’s  purchase  must  all  be  received  by  faith,  • 
consequently,  as  we  cannot  receive  faith,  by  faith,  j- 
Christ  has  not  purchased  faith,  and  we  have  it  not 
of  ourselves,  and  without  it  we  cannot  please  God. 
The  scripture  system  is  ten  thousand  fold  better 
than  the  reveries  of  John  Donaldson  ;  ‘  It  is  given 
you  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  to  beiieve  on  him.’  The 
Christian  rejoices  that  he  is  not  his  own,  but  is 
bought,  soul  and  body,  with  the  price  of  Christ’s  , 
blood,  and  he  lives  by  faith,  notwithstanding  he 
cannot  receive  by  faith,  either  his  own  soul,  or  his 
own  body,  and  yet  they  are  purchased  by  his 
blessed  Redeemer. 

Further,  if  the  conclusions  drawn  by  this  writer, 
from  the  spirituality  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  its 
not  being  of  this  world  were  correct,  we  could 
have  no  visible  church,  no  e.xternal  organization, 
no  laws  to  be  executed  by  men,  for  none  of  these 
'  are  in  the  hearts  of  men,’  Much  less  could  the 
Redeemer  exercise  any  mediatorial  government  or 
headship  out  of  the  church,  and  yet  he  has  de¬ 
clared  to  have  all  things  put  under  his  feet  by  his 
eternal  Father.,  and  that  he  hath  given  him  to  be 
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the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  In  a  valua¬ 
ble  little  work  called  the  ‘  Shorter  Catechism,’ 
there  are  some  beautiful  and  instructive  hints  on 
this  subject,  to  which,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to 
turn  our  author’s  attention,  flattering  myself  that 
the  author  of  this  little  wor  may  escape  the 
cliurge  of  not  understanding  the  subject.  Among 
other  tilings,  they  ask,  what  offices  doth  Christ 
I  execute,  as  our  Redeemer.  ?  The  answer  is,  three,. 

‘  viz.  the  offices  of  a  prophet,  of  a  priest,,  and  of  a- 
king.  It  is  particularly  to  the  last  of  these  three  I 
would  direct  his  attention.  How  doth.  Christ  ex-- 
ccute  the  office  of  a  king  ?.  They  answer,,  ‘  in 
subduing  us  to  himself,  in  ruling  and.  defending  us-,- 
and  in  restraining  and  comjuering  all  his  and  our' 
enemies.’  All  these  acts,  in  his  church,  and  out 
of  his  church, .among  his  friends,. and  his  and  their, 
enemies,  he  performs  in  his  mediatory  kingdom, 
and  in  his  general  character  and.  office  of  oitr  Re- 
deerner.  And  really,  these,  men,  who  thus  openly 
declare  sentirnenls^  so  hostile  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
D.  and  so  favourable  to  the  sentiments  of  Ebene- 
zor  Erskine,  Thomas  Boston,  and  John  Owen, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  texts,  from  which 
Mr.  D.  supports  his  system,  and  strenuously  con¬ 
tended  for  the  spirituality  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Before  our  author  takes  leave  of  his  first  argu¬ 
ment,  he  favours  us  with  an  e.xplanation  of  Eze-- 
kiel’s  vision  of  the  wheels,  which,  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  would  be  perfectly  new,  (perhaps  not  very  en¬ 
tertaining.)  to  Ezekiel  himself.  It  is  to  this 
amount,  that  the  ‘  wheel  within  a  wheel,’  refers  to 
a  common  providence,  as  the  external  wheel, 
managed  by  God  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
essentially  considered,  and  a  special  providence, 
as  the  inner  wheel  managed  by  Christ.  The  first 
respecting  the  common  orderings  of  the  kingdom 
of  providence  is  under  the  direction  of  God  as  the 
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moral  governor  of  the  world, 
peeling  the  special  orderings, 
general  orderings  of  providence 


'riie  second  res- 
included  in  the 
for  tliC  goofi  of 


the  church,  and  these  are  under  the  direction  of 


.  Christ.  Many  a  mystery  Ezekiel  saw,  or  might 
have  seen  in  the  vision  of  tl.ese  wheels,  but  it  is 


humbly  supposed  this  one  w  as  not  among  them. 
In  the  sublime  and  glorious  display  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  providence  of  Cod,  presented  to  the 
juophet,  in  the  vision,  tliere  is  an  admirable  con- 
cinnity,  and  characteristic  expression  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  intended  to  be  represented.  But  how  would 
this  bo  deranged,  and  its  uniformity  broke  in  upon, 
were  the  exposition  given  by  Mr.  1).  tlie  true  one  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  dividing  and  partitioning  the 
providences  of  God,  between  God  and  Christ,  how 
must  it  have  astonished  the  prophet  to  see  the 
place  in  tite  emblematical  representation,  assigned 
to  the  Mediator  ?  Ezek.  i.  26.  ‘  And  above  the 


firmament  that- was  over  their  heads  was  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sap»phire 
stone  :  and  upon  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  was  the 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon 
it.’  The  throne  of  the  Mediator,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  is  set  above  the  living  creatures,  the  wheels, 
allthewheelsextcrnal  and  internal — firmament  and 
all.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  he  was  to  manage 
on!^  the  inner  wheel!  Ezekiel,  we  think,  could 
not  credit  it  any  more  than  we  do.  We  would 
much  rather  believe,  that  all  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  is  delivered  unto  him — that  all  things  are 
put  under  his  feet,  not  oven  excepting  common 
providences,  and  natural  causes,  <fec.  We  verily 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  excepted,  but  he  only, 
who  puts  all  things  under  him.  In  p.  22,  the  au¬ 
thor  gravely  informs  us,  ‘  that  we  are  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Christ  is  made  so  the  head  of  all 
ihinjsrs,  that  as  mediator  he  has  the  sole  direction 
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exclusive  ol’  tlie  Father  and  Holy  Spirit.’  And  he 
talks  about  other  ends  distinct  I'roni  that  of  the 
oood  of  the  church,  and  that  these  things  proper¬ 
ly  belong  to  (Jod  essentially  considered.  W  hat 
10  make  of  this  it  is  hard  to  say.  Did  it  ever  enter 
into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  think  that  the  media¬ 
tor  has  the  sole  direction  of  any  thing,  exclusive  of 
the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit  ?  VVe  will  venture  to 
say,  if  ever  the  thought  was  conceived,  it  has 
never  yet  been  hazarded  in  print.  W’^e  therefore 
dismiss  it,  not  without  some  feelings  vviiich  we  will 
not  express,  for  the  man  that  thought  the  obser¬ 
vation  necessary,  when  writing  to  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  some  acquaintance  with  the  system  of 
grace.  But  as  to  his  ‘  other  ends  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence  to  serve  besides  the  good  of  the  church  and 
of  believers,’  when  he  shall  be  able  to  shew  from 
the  sacred  oracles,  that  God  has  a  single  end  in 
view  in  all  the  operations  of  his  diversitied  provi¬ 
dence,  unconnected  with  the  good  of  this  church, 
and  of  believers,  we  will  then  begin  to  have  other 
views,  than  we  now  have,  about  Christ’s  being 
made  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  and  that 
there  are  some  things  brought  about  in  the  provi- ' 
deuce  of  God,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
his  church  is  not  graven  on  the  pal/ns  of  his  hands, 
and  her  earnest  prayer  is  forgotten  ;  set  me  as  a 
seat  upon  thine  arm,  so  that  there  may  be  some 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  in  which  he  sees 
her  not.  And  when  we  come  to  believe  this,  we 
should  have  learned  to  unknow  all  that  ev'er  we 
had  learned. 

In  his  4th  argument  our  author  says,  p.  26,  '  It 
is  true,  that  with  Agur  we  may  ask  of  God  that  mea¬ 
sure  ot  these  things,’  (temporal  blessings)  ‘which 
will  be  good  or  convenient  for  us ;  but  this  we  can¬ 
not  <lo  upon  the  footing  of  any  covenant  promise 
that  he  will  give  that  particular  measure,  &c. 
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The  measure  is  dehiied,  ‘  that  measure  which 
will  be  good  or  conveiiienl  for  us.’  liui  this,  he 
says,  ‘  vve  cuunoi  <io  upon  tlie  looting  of  any  cove¬ 
nant  promise  that  iie  will  give  tlial  particular  mea¬ 
sure.’  W  hat  pariicuiar  measure  ?  That  which  is 
good  dbc.  This  is  divinity  w  ith  a  witness  !  M'e 
may  ask  it — and  God  has  ..proinjsed  to  give  it,  but 
we  may  not  ask  it  on  tlie  .footing  of  any  eovenuit 
promise,  that  he  will  give  that  particular  measure, 
This  promise,  not  .embraced  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  could  not  be  a  gracious  promise,  and  the 
throne  at  which  it  would  be  presented,  could  not 
be  the  throne  of  grace.  Cold  encouragement  even 
for  a  Christian  to  pray.  It  is  true,  he  says  in  the 
same  page,  .that  ‘as  the  God  of  providence,  we  may 
seek  it  from  him  vvarrantably  in  the  way  of  seek¬ 
ing  ins  blessing  upon  it  from  him,  as  a  God  of 
grace,  without  accounting  the  thing  itself  to  he  a 
<;ovenant  blessing,’  but  we  cannot  understand  liiir. 
To  seek  it  from  the  God  of  providence,  in  the  way 
of  seeking  his  blessing  upon  it,  and  yet  this  is  mi 
in  the  covenant  at  all — we  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
Jt  is  humbly  believed,  that  that  Christian  liv  es  not. 
who  would  not  desire  covenant  bread,  to  satisfy  liis 
hunger.  In  p.  29,  w'e  have  some  paradoxes,  but 
they  only  bewilder  us  the  more.  Some  of  these  ,we 
shall  notice.  ‘  Life,’  he  says,  *  though  a  temporal 
good,  and  the  comforts  of  it  are  not  properly 
promised — the  promise  is,  what  is  good  the  Lord 
will  give ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  these 
things  which  the  Lord  overrules,  or  makes  sub¬ 
servient  for  good,  come  as  the  accomplishment  of 
that  promise.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
promises  in  the  scriptures  about  temporal  things, 
but  these  are  covenant  promises  only,  as  they 
respect  spiritual  things’  I  was  looking  for  anothe/ 
paradox,  here,  which  I  have  somewhere  seen,  by  a 
writer  partially  on  the  same  side  w’ith  our  author, 
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,vlio  very  gravely  admits  that  temporal  bcnelits  arc 
purchased  by  Christ,  but  not  in  their  earthly  nature. 
‘  Then  it  must  be  in  their  spiritual  nature,  (tor  wo 
know  of  no  other  nature,)  that  is  to  say,  earthly 
benefits  are  purchased  in  as  far  as  they  are  not 
earthly  benejits,  but  spiritual  benefits,  which  they 
are  not  at  all.  In  other  words  they  are  purchased, 
in  as  far  as  they  are  not  themselves,  but  something 
else  which  they,  in  no  sense  are.  As  if  one  should 
say  of  another,  ‘  his  body  is  tall  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  soul  f  He  might  as  well 
sav,  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  moon.  While  looking  at 
curious  things  in  this  author,  which  far  surpass  our 
understanding,  to  get  an  idea  at  all  in  them,  we 
would  present  p.  13,  wliere  the  writer  says,  ‘In 
i!ie  redemption  of  a  slave  or  captive,  his  freedom 
is  purchased  along  with  the  purchase  that  is  made 
of  the  person.’  These  two  distinct  things,  the 
captive’s  freedom  and  his  person,  have  puzzled  us 
not  a  little.  We  could  well  enough  understand 
the  purchase  of  his  freedom.  But  in  addition  to 
that,  the  purchase  of  his  person — what  shall  we  do 
with  it  ?  His  freedom  he  has  obtained  by  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Then  the  purchase  of  the  person  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  freedom  does  not  embrace.  What 
is  it  f  Mr.  D.  must  write  attain.  M. 


XTEimS  or  INTELLIGENCE. 

Revivals  of  Religion. — On  this  topic  we  have  al¬ 
ways  spoken  with  caution ;  for  though  we  have 
been  aware  of  the  evils  which  generally  follow 
those  partial  and  violent  e.xcitements  in  religion, 
yet  we  have  never  doubted  but  that  where  they 
take  place  under  those  ministers  who  are  evan¬ 
gelical  and  orthodo.x  in  their  sentiments,  a  few  of 
the  many  subjects  maye.xperiencc  a  saving  change 
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of  heart.  It  is  well  known  too  that,  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  church,  where  they  are  cherished,  the 
|)eriod  intervening  between  the  terms  of  their  oc¬ 
currence,  are  remarkable  for  coldness,  and  except 
in  the  times  of  excitement,  very  few  additions  are 
made  to  the  number  of  communicants  ;  and  we 
have  feared  that,  upon  their  disappearance,  very 
many  congregations  would  rapidly  decline,  and 
become  extinct.  Since  avc  have  commenced  our 
editorial  labors  on  this  journal,  we  have  read  ex¬ 
tensively  religious  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  for  about 
’hree  years,  they  have  been  fast  on  the  decline.  Of 
late  they  are  barely  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  state  of  religion. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this 
subject  by  the  last  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Sy¬ 
nod,  on  the  State  of  Religion,  published  in  the  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Evangelical  Magazine,  (Nov.  1825.  vol. 
viii.  No.  1 1.)  edited  as  our  readers  are  already  ap¬ 
prised,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice  professor  of  Theolo¬ 
gy  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Hampden-Sid- 
ney.  The  following  is  the  whole  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  document :  (pp.  G14 — 617.) 

‘  Karrathc  of  the  State  of  lielig{o7i  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Si^nod. — The  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  Report  of  the  State  of  Religion  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod,  as  presented  in  the  free  con¬ 
versation  held  on  that  subject,  beg  leave  to  submit 
what  follows  as  a  fufilment  of  their  duty. 

The  Synod  of  Virginia,  in  presenting  to  the 
churches  under  their  care,  a  view  of  the  state  of 
Religion  within  their  limits  during  the  past  year, 
find  more  than  usual  cause  of  humiliation  and  sor¬ 
row.  Few  similar  periods  of  time  l.'uve  elapsed 
since  the  organization  of  this  body,  in  which  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  record  more  numerous 
and  greater  triumjdis  of  divine  grace,  than  have  been 
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witnessed  during  the  year  now  under  review.  Ano 
a  number  of  new  churches,  which  not  long  ag<, 
were  blessed  with  revivals  of  religion,  appear  to 
have  sunk  into  a  state  of  lamentable  coldness  and 
insensibility.  This  fact  is  so  remarkable,  and  in¬ 
deed  occurs  so  frequently,  that  the  Synod  cannot 
help  suggesting  to  the  members  of  their  body  and 
the  churches  committed  to  their  over  sight,  the  iin- 
[)ortance  of  a  serious  and  careful  inquiry  into  its 
cause.  An  increase  of  true  piety  and  Christian 
knowledge,  such  as  may  reasonably  be  e.xpccted 
in  a  real  revival  of  religion,  certainly  docs  not  pi  c- 
(lucc  the  deplorable  efi'ects  adverted  to  :  nor  ought 
it  to  be  looked  for  trom  the  addition  of  new  con¬ 
verts  to  the  church.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  a  powerful 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  rarely  takes 
place,  without  a  subsequent  decline  of  piety,  and 
a  degree  of  insensibility  proportioned  to  the 
warmth  of  feeling  before  produced.  It  is  fre¬ 
quent,  too,  for  Jealousies,  divisions,  and  dissentions 
to  creep  into  churches,  where,  not  long  before,  all 
appeared  to  be  full  of  love,  joy,  and  holy  zeal. — 
Tims  Religion  incurs  reproach,  the  name  of  Christ 
is  dishonoured,  and  a  stumbling  block  is  thrown  in 
t'l)  way  of  unbelievers.  Sufficient  evidence  of 
these  melancholy  truths  has  been  aftbrded,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  inquiry  suggested,  necessary ;  and  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  Synod  to  caution  the  churches 
against  these  evils.  In  making  these  remarks,.the 
Synod  desire  that  their  sentiments  may  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  They  are  zealous  friends  of  revivals ; 
but  they  wish  them  to  be  so  managed,  if  it  be 
possible,  as  to  secure  their  happy  results,  without 
the  evil  consequences  which  too  often  attend  reli¬ 
gious  excitements. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  too,  that  some  churches 
evince  a  great  degree  of  lukewarmness  and  bar- 
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rcrinc.S5‘,  v.  liicli  Cciiinot  be  traced  to  the  caih;es  hint- 

at  ill  the  preceding  remarks.  Indift’ereuce  iii 
relation  to  eternal  interests,  and  worldly  minded¬ 
ness  have  gradually  increased,  until  divine  truth 
apj)ears  to  have  lost  its  cfiicacy,  and  the  growth 
el’  a  spirit  of  piety  is  greatly  checked. 

While  Fynod  have  to  mourn  that  such  is  the 
slate  of  a  number  of  the  churches,  they  are  con¬ 
strained  to  notice,  with  the  most  lively  sorrow,  the 
p.rcvalence  of  sins  and  vices  uniong  those  vho  art 
ivithoxil,  not  ojily  destructive  to  the  soul,  but  deeply 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Among 
ilu'sc  they  th.ink  it  necessary  to  specify,  tlie  pro¬ 
faning  the  holy  and  reverend  name  of  Cod,  disre¬ 
gard  of  tire  Sabbath,  and  the  intemperate  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  These  evils  have  always,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  abounded  in  our  country; 
and  cspeciall}  the  last :  which  from  the  e.vtraorcli- 
nary  cheapness  of  the  commodity,  has  lately  in¬ 
creased  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  particularly 
among  the  younger  part  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
our  coloured  population.  The  Synod  would  be  un¬ 
faithful  to  their  trust,  should  they  not  raise  their 
warning  voice  against  this  cryii'ig  and  ruinous  e.v- 
cess.  An«I  lh('y  do  most  earnestly  e.vhort  and  en¬ 
treat  all  who  love  the  country  and  the  church  to 
emnlov  the  whole  of  their  influence  in  endeavour- 

1  w 

ing  to  suppress  this  degrading  and  destructive 
vice. 

But  notwithstanding  these  reasons  for  humilia¬ 
tion  and  sorrow,  none  ought  to  despond,  much  less 
to  despair  concerning  the  church  of  tlie  living  Cod, 
purcliased  with  his  blood,  and  protected  by  his 
power.  There  is  in  the  truth  as  found  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  embodied  iii  our  constitutions,  a 
redeeming  efficacy,  which  gives  good  hope  that 
all  divisions  will  be  healed,  and  that  in  the  faithful 
use  of  the  means  appointed  by  the  Great  Head' of 
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the  Cluirch  true  piety  will  be  reviv  ed.  And  amidst 
ail  tlie  darkiie.ss  which  now  surrounds  us,  the  Sy¬ 
nod  can  see  light  breaking  in,  and  giving  sure  to¬ 
kens  ot‘  an  approching  day.  God  employs  human 
instrumentality  to  build  up  his  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  this  world.  And  even  the  weak  ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  by  man,  when  touched  and  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  is  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong  holds  and  every  thing 
that  e.valteth  itself  against  God.  While  Christians 
continue  to  labour  and  pray,  the  cause  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  will  be  advancing  in  the  world. 

Among  the  encouraging  circumstances  that 
iniglit  be  enumerated.  Synod  cannot  help  men¬ 
tioning  this  strikirig  fact,  that  on  the  whole  there 
is  an  evident  increase  of  benevolent  exertions  in 
our  churches.  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract  Socic- 
tie.s,  and  other  associations,  whose  general  object 
is  similar,  have  become  more  numerous :  The 
Sabbath  School  charity  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
its  operations  :  An  increasing  interest  is  taken  in 
the  success  of  the  American  Colonization  Society: 
Tlve  importance  of  affording  to  our  growing  pop¬ 
ulation  a  competent  supply  of  well  qualified  spirit¬ 
ual  instructors  is  more  deeply  felt :  There  is  a 
more  than  tisual  number  of  candidates  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry  under  the  care  of  our  Presbyteries: 
And  in  some-parts  of  our  ch.urches  there  has  been 
an  extraordinary  display  of  liberality  in  providing 
means-for  a  complete  Theological  education  with¬ 
in  our  own  limits. 

In  some  places  too,  it  is  known  that  many  mourn 
in  secret  over  the-  desolations  of  Zion,  are  daily, 
engaged  in  prayer  to  Him,  whose  resources ;  arc 
infinite,  and  who  never  turns  his  ear.ffom  the  voice 
of  our  supplications. 

The  Synod  know  that  the  churches  are  not  yet 
half  awake  to  their  duty  :  that  few  duly  appre- 
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date  the  privilege  of  doing  good,  the  honour  ol’ 
l)eing  God’s  instruments  for  promoting  his  pur¬ 
poses  of  mercy  in  the  world  :  Yet  they  do  believe 
that  the  various  plans  and  operations  of  Christian 
benevolence,  are,  under  God,  gradually  producing 
their  efl’ects  :  That  while  the  strong  holds  of  Sa¬ 
tan  seem  to  stand  like  impregnable  towers  in  our 
land,  they  are  being  undermined,  and  that  the 
time  is  hastening  on  when  even  a  slight  shock  will 
cause  them  suddenly  to  fall  in  irreparable  ruin. 

With  these  hopes,  the  exhortation  of  Synod  to 
the  churches  is,  that  they  be  not  weary  in  well 
doing ;  nay  rather  that  they  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  the  work  of  the  Lord :  “  for  he  that  is 
coming  will  come  and  will  not  tarry,”  No  labour 
of  love  will  be  lost ;  no  prayer  will  be  offered  in 
vain  ;  no  money  wasted  ;  no  proclamation  of 
truth  will  be  inefficient.  God’s  word  shall  not  re¬ 
turn  to  him  void  :  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
whereunto  he  sends  it.  “  Wherefore,  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  immoveable,  .vlway.s 
ABOUNDixG  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  for  as  much 
as  ye  know  that  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain 

in  the  Lord.”  A  true  copy. 

SA.M.  B.  VVILI.SON,  Slated  Clerk" 

We  admire  the  honesty  of  this  Southern  Synod, 
in  this  candid  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  whole 
truth.  We  have  long  witnessed  ‘the  deplorable 
effects  adverted  to,’  as  following  the  revivals  in  re¬ 
ligion  in  this  northern  region  of  our  country,  and 
we  could  easily  verify  it  isi  our  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod 
of  Albany,  before  their  most  flattering  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  was  published,  these,  ‘de¬ 
plorable  effects”  were  abundantly  visible.  The  re¬ 
vival  took  place  in  the  fall,  and  the  report  was 
made  the  following  spring.  The  truth  in  this  bu¬ 
siness  is,  the  feelings  are  excited,  and  the  passions 
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lannecl  into  a  flame,  while  the  judgment  remains 
unenlightened.  When  the  passions  and  feelings 
subside,  tiiey  look  around  for  food  in  the  world, 
and  find  it  in  the  abuse  which  their  unsubdued  cor¬ 
ruptions  make  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  in 
the  real  or  supposed  failings  of  others.  The  rem¬ 
edy  which  the  Synod  seeks  must  be  found  in  the 
patient  instruction  of  the  people,  in  pure  gospel 
truth.  The  Synod  say  they  are  not  enemies  of 
revivals.  No  good  man  is,  of  ‘  real  revivals,’  to 
use  their  own  words.  But  the  deplorable  eflects 
which  they  ascribe  to  what  is  commonly  called 
revivals,  can  leave  no  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  es¬ 
timation  in  which  they  hold  them.  Their  disap¬ 
probation  of  them,  as  hitherto  conducted,  is  per¬ 
fectly  uneijuivocal. 

It  is  so  rare  to  find  the  civil  rulers  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledging  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or 
giving  any  note  of  their  belief  in  his  religion,  that, 
we  think  it  our  duty,  when  such  an  instance  occurs, 
to  put  it  on  record,  with  commendation.  It  has 
indeed  become  common  to  acknowledge  God  in 
Governmental  and  Presidential  addresses  to  legis¬ 
latures,  and  in  other  public  documents,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  reformation  upon  former  prac¬ 
tice,  and  we  hope  it  will  lead  to  farther  advances, 
such  as  become  a  nation  professing  to  be  Christian. 
Governor  Parris,  of  Maine,  has  set  an  example  in  the 
following  proclamation,  which  we  hope  and  pray 
may  soon  be  generally  imitated.  Such  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  godly 
people  of  this  favoured  country.  We  copy  the 
proclamation  from  the  New-York  Tract  Magazine, 
with  the  remarks  of  the  editors,  of  which  we  high¬ 
ly  approve,  as  we  are  certain  our  readers  will. 

[-4  Christian  Proclamation. — In  our  August  No. 
is  a  notice  of  the  refusal  of  Governor  Parris,  of 


Maine,  to  “pay  any  public  attention  to  La  i'ayctu  ? 
on  the  Sabbath.” — From  such  a  man,  such  a  pro. 
clamation  as  the  following  might  be  expected, 
Had  the  rulers  in  our  state,  since  the  opening  of 
our  canals,  possessed  his  sjririt,  and,  as  he  has 
done,  borne  out  their  public  thanksgivings  to  God 
for  the  blessings  of  our  great  public  works,  by 
their  ol)servance  of  the  commands  of  God ;  haii 
they,  in  their  res[)ective  places,  exec^lted  the  larvsef 
the  .state  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  bv 
closing  the  locks  on  our  canals  on  that  dav  ;  we 
should  not  now  be  lamenting,  to  the  extent  we  at 
present  must,  the  profanation  of  that  holy  and 
merciful  institution.  Instead  of  Avitnessing  the 
toils  of  the  beasts,  under  the  lash,  on  our  canals, 
we  should  see  them  enjoying  that  day  of  rest  which 
their  Maker  and  our  Maker  gave  to  them  and  to 
us  :  instead  of  the  imprecations  w  e  now  hear  from 
the  multitudes  that  throng  the  banks  of  the  caitai 
on  that  blessed  dav,  the  voice  of  prayer  would  be 
ascending  from  their  lips  to  the  throne  of  grace; 
or  if  not,  the  very  stones  of  the  locks  themselves 
Avould —  Tract  Magazine. 

Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving,  by  Governor 
Parris,  of  Maine. — “  When  the  Most  High  divided 
unto  the  nations  their  inheritance,”  and  “  appoint¬ 
ed  the  bounds  of  their  habitations,”  he  Avas  pleased 
to  reserve  for  our  highly  favoured  nation,  “  a  good 
land,”  on  which  his  richest  gifts  Avere  to  be  poured 
out  in  unexampled  profusion  ;  w’here  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  with  all  their  attendant  blessings, 
should  fix  their  abode,  and  w'here,  in  consequence, 
national  prosperity  and  individual  happiness  should 
be  enjoyed  ih  a  degree,  which  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

By  fulfillipg  these  purposes  of  His  mercy  to  our 
fathers,  and  by  still  continuing  to  fulfil  them  to  us. 
He  has  laid  us  under  peculiar  obligations  to  yield. 
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Him  mnplc  returns  of  gratitude  and  praise ;  obli- 
<vations  which  we  cannot  disregard  or  forget,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  guilt  of  ingratitude  in  a  greater 
tlcgrce  than  it  has  ever  been  incurred  by  any  other 
civil  community.  Of  these  obligations  we  are  re¬ 
minded  by  the  return  of  the  present  season  of  the 
vear.  It  is  the  season  in  which  the  bounteous 
■  Lord  of  the  harvest”  rewards  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman  with  its  rich  and  various  fruits.  It  is 
the  season  in  which  New-England  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  present  herself  with  all  her  children 
before  the  throne  of  her  Munificent  Benefactor  in 
the  attitude  of  devout  and  adoring  thankfulness, 
•and  to  oft'er  from  ten  thousand  thousand  tongues 
her  humble  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Animated  by  the  spirit,  and  sharing  in  all  the 
prosperity  of  her  elder  sister  states,  this  state  has 
not  failed  to  imitate  their  laudable  e.xample  by 
uniting  with  them  in  offering  their  annual  sacrifice ; 
and  it  cannot  but  be  considered  as  highly  desira¬ 
ble,  that  a  custom  so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  so  many  pleasing  and -sacred  recol¬ 
lections,  should  be  perpetuated  among  us,  and  that 
the  time  may  never  arrive  when  the  people  of  these 
states  .shall  cease  to  hear,  and  cheerfully  comply 
with,  the  voice  of  their  civil  Fathers  calling  them  at 
each  return  of  this  season  to  enter  God’s  “  gates 
with  thank.sgiving,  and  His  courts  with  praise.” 

I  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  appoint,  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  do  hereby  appoint  Thurs¬ 
day  the-  24t!i  day  of  November  next,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  as  a  day  of 
public  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

xlnd  they  arc  requested  to  assemble  on  that 
day,  in  their  several  places  of  religious  worship, 
and  to  unite  as  one  man  in  offering  unto  God 
those  thankful  acknowledgments  which  his  good- 
ness  demanrls,  and  in  causing  “  one  sound  to  be 


he;)rcl  in  blessing  and  praising  the  Lord,  saying 
lor  lie  is  good,  tor  His  mercy  endureili  for  ever.’ 
For  all  the  natural  and  moral  perfections,  which 
compose  His  character  ;  for  His  greatness,  which 
is  infinite  ;  for  His  power  which  is  almighty  ;  for 
His  wisdom,  which  is  unerring  ;  for  His  holiness, 
which  is  unspotted  :  •  for  His  goodr.ess,  which  is 
unbounded  ;*  for  His  truth  and  faithfulness,  which 
never  fail ;  and  for  His  tender  mercy,  which  is 
over  all  His  works,  let  us  praise  Him  "  who  alone 
is  worthy  to  be  praised,”  and  “  give  unto  Him  the 
glory  which  is  due  to  his  name.”  And  while  wc 
praise  Him  for  all  his  infinite  and  adorable  perfec¬ 
tions,  let  us  “  render  Him  our  most  hearty  thanks” 
for  the  rich  and  manifold  blessings  which  in  the 
exercise  of  those  perfections.  He  has  bestowed  on 
us,  and  on  others  with  whom  we  are  connected. 
For  the  mercies  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  which  He  shewed  unto  our  Fathers, 
when  “  He  cast  out  the  heathen  before  them,  and 
planted  them for  the  protecting  and  bountiful 
hand  which  He  has  ever  since  extended  over  their 
descendants  ;  for  His  kind  care  of  this  state  from 
the  commencement  of  its  political  existence  ;  for 
the  'kbundant  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  with 
which  He  has  crowmed  "he  present  year;  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  our  commerce,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  fisheries  ;  for  our  preservation  from 
those  desolating  judgments  wdiich  we  have  merit¬ 
ed  :  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  our  inestima¬ 
ble  privileges,  civil,  literary,  and  religious  ;  and 
above  all,  for  the  "  unspeakable  gift  of  His  Son, 
for  the  blessings  of  salvation  through  Him,  and 
for  the  successful  exertions  which  are  made  to 
communicate  these  blessings  to  our  destitute  coun¬ 
trymen  and  fellow-creatures,  let  us  with  sin<‘.erc 
and  most  fervent  gratitude  present  our  thankful 
acknow'ledgments  to  the  Great  Giver  of  every  good 
*  It  does  not  extend  to  hell. — Erf,  TVilneff, 
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^  :ui(l  perfect  gift,  to  wliose  unmerited,  overflowing 
I  kindness  alone  we  are  indebted  for  all  these 
f  favours. 

Uniting  confession  and  supplication  with  our 

4  thanksgiving,  let  us  hurhbly  acknowledge,  and  be- 
I  seech  Him  for  the  sake  of  His  Son,  to  forgive  our 

|)ast  ingratitude,  and  our  abuse  of  His  mercies ; 
to  preserve  us  from  those  sins  which  would  prove 
our  thanks  to  be  insincere,  and  render  them  unac¬ 
ceptable  in  His  sight ;  to  watch  over  the  interests 
.  of  this  state,  and  of  all  its  inhabitants ;  to  prc- 
I  serve  the  union,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  these 
I  United  States ;  to  bless  their  Chief  Magistrate,  and 

•  to  guide  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
,  tration  of  the  national  government ;  to  render  tlie 
5^  influence  of  His  holy  religion  more  efiicacious  and 
I  extensive ;  to  crown  with  success  every  effort  which 
•f  is  made  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  and  to 

fulfil  those  gracious  promises  and  predictions,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  will  cause  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  to  become  co-extensive  with  the 
earth,  banish  from  our  world  the  evils  by  which  its 

#  inhabitants  have  been  so  long  enslaved  and  op¬ 
pressed,  and  “  make  its  wilderness  to  become  as 
Eden,  and  its  deserts  as  the  garden  of  God.” 

THE  SAINT  AND  HVPOCniTE. 

’Tis  vain  on  truth  to  speculate, 

An  idle  minute  to  amuse ; 

At  wisdom’s  portals  long  to  wait, 

And  still  her  precepts  never  use. 

Thus  does  hypocrisy  her  mask, 

Wear  daily  in  the  house  of  God  ; 

She  still  renews  her  useless  task. 

And  hopes  to  escape  th’  avenging  roi. 

She  hears  the  heavenly  message  still. 

Proclaimed  in  acoentsall  divine, 

Hut  qui  te  unmoved  her  stubborn  will, 

To  faith  in  Christ  does  ne’er  incline. 

No  terrors  shake  the  guilty  soul, 

;  Secure  behind  deception’s  shield ; 

5  Her  sinful  passions  to  controul 

1  In  vain  the  glittering  sword  we  wield. 
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She  jays,  the  truth,  I  hear,  I  know. 

For  truth  I  vigorously  contend; 

Such  zeal  and  knowledge  never  grow. 

But  in  the  heart  of  Heaven’s  friend. 

And  yet  ’tis  but  a  transient  hour. 

While  truth  pours  forth  in  living  stream. 

She  thinks  she  knows  its  saving  power — 

It  passes  like  the  nightly  dream. 

Black,  foul  pollution,  reigns  within. 

And  hateful,  deadly,  passions  grow, 

All  nourished  by  unconquered  sin, 

As  dark  as  those  in  hell  below. 

Thus  lodged  in  Salem’s  stately  towers, 

As  J  udas  erst  in  times  of  old ; 

As  fiend  in  Eden’s  lovely  bowers, 

Do  hypocrites  their  station  hold. 

Not  so  the  saint  of  heavenly  mould,  1 

Whose  hands  are  clean,  whose  heart  is  purf  1 

His  passions  now  by  grace  controuled, 

The  promises  his  faith  assure. 

Ilis  conscience  sprinkled  by  the  blood 
On  Calvary  by  his  Saviour  shed ; 

He  drinks  truth  from  the  rolling  flood, 

Conveying  life  among  the  dead. 

His  soul  is  filled  with  pure  delight. 

Refreshed  with  streams  from  Christ  the  rock  : 

Faith  guided  by  a  heavenly  light 
Directs  him  in  the  truth  to  walk. 

He  joyful  on  the  promise  rests. 

Clad  in  hk  Saviour's  righteousness, 

The  filthy  garments  he  detests. 

In  which  he  only  knew  distress. 

Thus  sheltered  under  Mercy’s  wings. 

He  pities  others’  pains  and  woes, 

He  to  the  naked  raiment  brings. 

And  feeds  his  omi  malignant  foes. 

His  gentle  nature,  tender  heart, 

No  fiercer  passions  wish  to  know; 

Some  comfort  he  would  still  impart. 

To  every  sufiering  child  of  woe. 

\U  guileless  as  the  smiling  morn. 

His  lips  breathe  peace,  in  accents  mild. 

To  cheer  the  flouls  of  those  that  mourn. 

Even  though  by  many  sins  defiled. 

In  radiant  light  his  onward  way. 

Leads  to  the  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  realms  of  everlasting  day. 

Beam  glories  on  his  ravished  sight.  • 

Errata. — In  the  absence  of  the  Editor  several  errors  occurred 
in  the  last  No.  On  p.  73,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  “  maturalize/' 
read  sj)iritxtaUze,^' 


